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God giveth.” Now, if these conditions are com- 
plied with, it is clear that a minister cannot en- 
gage beforehand to preach when others desire it, 
or to make a contract which binds him to preach 
on condition that his hearers shall pay him for 
his preaching. He ought only to preach when 
he feels the love of God, and the “ ability which 
he giveth” strong enough to induce him, without 
the expectation of reward 

A late writer (J. J. Gurney) has made the 
following remarks on this subject :— According 
to our apprehension, the hiring of preachers de- 
grades the character, and corrupts the practical 
operation of the ministry of the guspel. It is 
evident that such a system is closely connected 
with the notion, that the preacher may exercise 
his high functions on the authority, and accord- 


by the prospect of gain, and the influence of this ing to the pleasure of man ; and, in practice, it 
temptation is to impair his sincerity as well as | obviously tends, in a very injurious manner, to 
his independence. He is thereby induced to| confirm and establish that notion. Were it true 
gratify his hearers, and eyen sometimes to up-! that the ministry of the gospel is properly the 
hold them in their evil conduct and practices. | work of man, requiring no other sanction than 
In conversation with one of those ministers who | A’s appointment, and no other forces than his ex- 
had been elected to the office of chaplain to Con- | ertions, no objection whatever could be made to 
gress, we had occasion to make some remarks on | such a method of proceeding. In that ease, it 
the duty of ministers of the gospel in reference | would arise out of those fundamental laws of 
to the evils of war and slavery, when he dis- | justice, which ought ever to regulate transactions 
tinctly avowed, without any wish for conceal- | befween man and man. But no sooner is the 
ment, that he could not speak against those evils, | opposite principle allowed—no sooner is it ad- 
without the certain danger of losing his appeint-| mitted that the ministry of the gospel is the 


ment. Nor will it be denied that, in this coun- | 


try, there are a large number of ministers Mar 


uphold war and slavery, because it is made their 
interest to do so; while another class, who really 
believe both war and slavery are incompatible 
with Christianity, are prevented from crying 
aloud against these great national sins, because 
they know such preaching would not suit their 
employers. ‘There is no way to avoid the evils 
and temptations which result from the principle | 








work of the Lord : that it can be exercised only 
in virtue of his appointment, and only through 
the effusions of his spirit: and that man has no 
power to command, and no authority to restrain, 
the influence which leads into sueh a service—no 
sooner are these things understood and allowed, 
than the compact which binds the minister to 
preach, on the condition that his hearers shall 
pay him for his preaching, assumes the character 


= **« . 
of absolute inconsistency with the spirituality of 


of remuneration, but by adopting the practice of | the Christian religion. 


Jesus, and making the ministry absolutely inde- 
pendent of any expectation or prospect of peeuni- 
ary reward. That there are honorable excep- 
tions to the class of ministers we have above 
alluded to, we freely admit ; but these exceptions 
never can prevent the evils of the system—they 
are inseparable from the system itself. 

The ministry of the gospel is the work of the 
Lord; “If any man speak,” says the apostle, 
“let him speak as the oracle of God. If any 
minister, let him minister in the ability which 


“Though I preach the Gospel,” says the 
apostle Paul, “1 have nothing to glory of: for 
necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is me if [ 
preach not the gospel : for if I do this thing will- 
ingly, I have a reward : but if against my will, 
a dispensation of the yospel is committed unto 
me.” 

Theologians have been obliged to rest their 
arguments for clerical support on ambiguous 
texts of Scripture, there not being a single in- 
stance where any writer of the New Testament 
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has unequivocally sanctioned it, nor a shadow of|Galilee. The first minister of his appointment 
evidence that the apostles received a pecuniary} was an uneducated woman, whose preaching 
compensation for their ministry, orthat anything | made the first converts to Christianity. It is 
like a stipulated salary was given them. therefore evident that he did not consider human 
On the other hand, Paul says, ‘‘ 1 have coveted | learning so essential to the ministry as the present 
no man’s silver or gold or apparel; yea, your- | practice of educating men for that station would 
selves know that these hands have ministered to|seem to imply. The apostle Paul, who main- 
my necessities and to them that were with me. | tained himself by the labor of his own hand, 
I have shown you all things, how that so labor- | while engaged in the work of the gospel, in des- 
ing you ought to support the weak, and to re- | cribing a Christian minister, says: ‘‘ He must be 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how he | blameless, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given 
said, “It is more blessed to give than to re-| to hospitality; apt to teach, not given to wine, 
ceive.”” However unfashionable it would be in| no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; patient, 
our day for a minister of the gospel ina popular | not covetous; not a brawler; of good report ; an 
church to earn his bread and support himself | example to the believers in word, in conversa- 
and family at so humble a trade as tent-making, | tion, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
yet such appears to have been the simplicity of | Content with food and raiment, avoiding vain 
apostolic practice. disputation ; following after righteousness, godli- 
Professor Schaff, in his “‘ History of the Apos- | ness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Avoiding 
tolic Church,”’ after quoting numerous Scripture | profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
texts which he thinks are favorable to the prin- | science falsely so called—strong in the grace that 
ciple cf ministerial support, including some | ts in Jesus Christ, not striving about words to no 
passages which plainly have reference to the sup- | profit, but to the subverting of the hearers ; 
port of the poor, is obliged to make the following | avoiding foolish and unlearned questions, know- 
admission : * It is not to be supposed, however, | ing that they do gender strife ; just, holy, tem- 
that there was at this period any regular and | perate, and in all things showing himself a 
fixed salary for ministers. Many, like Paul, ac- | pattern of good works.” 
cording to the custom of the rabbis, may have{ Now, all these qualifications may be attained 
continued their former trades in connection with | without an education in a theological seminary. 
their new calling, and may thus have earneda{ If we attend to historical facts, we shall dis- 
part or the whole of their subsistence. At all | cover that the Christian religion flourished with 
events, those who had the right spirit contented | the greatest vigor, and spread with the greatest 
themselves with the simple necessaries of life.” | rapidity, at the time when its ministers were 
Page 505. chiefly plain and illiterate men. The church 
If, however, we had the clearest evidence that | then enjoyed the greatest degree of harmony ; 
the apostles were hireling preachers, it would } but as soon as a theological education began to 
only prove that this corruption of Christianity | be regarded as an essential qualification of a min- 
was introduced earlier than the time assigned it | ister of the gospel, the most violent controversies 
by ecclesiastical history. | were introduced, and the beautiful and sublime 
We have selected the example of Jesus for | features of the gospel became obscured by the 
the purpose of defining the character of the Chris- | visionary speculations of men. The following 
tian ministry, and we say, without fear of con- | quotations from Mosheim’s Ec. History wiil illus- 
tradiction, that he never received a salary for | trate this fact :-— 
preaching the gospel—nor expected the reward{ ‘“‘ We see from the conversion of a great part 
of man. We insist that his ministry was abso- | of mankind to the gospel by the ministry of plain 
lutely free ; and this being the universal admis- | and illiterate men, the progress of Christianity 
sion of Christians, ought to settle the question jis not to be attributed to Awman means, but toa 
with regard to the ministry of those who profess | divine power.” 
to follow his example. “ At this time (the first century,) there was 
One of the arguments adduced by the advocates | not the least controversy about those capital 
of the principle of remuneration, is founded in | doctrines of Christianity which were afterwards 
the opinion that the functions of a Christian |so keenly debated in the church. This is not 
minister cannot be performed without an educa- | surprising, for the bishops of these times were 
tion in some theological seminary ; that, in order | plain and illiterate men.” 
to be a minister of the gospel, a man must| ‘The method of teaching the sacred doctrines 
necessarily devote his youth and early manhood | of religion was at this time most simple, far re- 
to such studies, as will prepare him for the pulpit, | moved from all the subtle rules of philosophy, 
and that in the effort to acquire these qualifica- | and all the precepts of human art.” 
tions, he is thereby prevented from maintaining} ‘‘ This appears abundantly, not only in the 
himself. writings of the apostles, butalso in all those in the 
When Jesus selected his apostles, he chose | second century which have survived the ruins of 
them from among the illiterate fishermen of|time. Neither did the apostles or their disciples 
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ever think of collecting into a regular system the 
principal doctrines of the Christian religion, or 
of demonstrating them in a scientific or geometri- 
cal order. The beauty and candid simplicity of 
these early ages rendered these philosophical 
niceties unnecessary; and the great study of 
those who embraced the gospel was more to ex- 
press its divine influence in their dispositions and 
uctions, than to examine its doctrines with an ex- 
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Would that we could induce every youthbful 
reader to commence life on the principle that 
moral capital is the thing after all. 





PAUL AND AGRIPPA. 

Concluded from page 533. 
The difference between the almost and the en- 
tire Christian would seem to be but a slight dif- 
ference. The almost Christian, one would sup- 


cessive curiosity, or to explain them by the rules | pose, might easily and naturally develop into the 


cf human wisdom.” 

“The number of Jearned men, which was very 
small in the preceding century, grew considera- 
bly in this, and the Christian doctors began to 


introduce their subtle and obscure erudition into | 


the religion of Jesus; to involve in the darkness 
of vain philosophy some of the principal truths 
of Christianity, that had been revealed with the 
utmost plainness, and were indeed obvious to 
the meanest capacity—but this venerable simpli- 
city was of short duration ; its beauty was gradu- 


ally effaced by the laborious efforts of human | 


learning, and the dark subtleties of imaginary 
science.” 


We do not undervalue the importance of | 
learning, or speak of it as a disparagement to | 


any man. The improvement of the intellectual 


faculties is a moral duty—he who neglects this | 


duty dishonors the Giver of them, and has a pro- 
portionate deduction made from the sum total of 
his happiness. 


would learn a trade, or a student prepare himself 


for the practice of medicine or law, with a view | 


to become a minister of Christ, is to convert the 


gospel into a commodity of commerce, which may | 


be acquired by human effort, and disposed of for 
pecuniary gain. 
(To be continued.) 


CAPITAL FOR THE YOUNG. 


It is a consolation for all right-minded young 
men in this country, that though they may not 
be able to command as much pecuniary capital 
as they would wish to commence business 
themselves, yet there is a moral capital which 
they can have, that will weigh as much as money 
with those people whose opinion is worth having. 
And it does not take a great while to accumulate 
a respectable amount of capital. It consists in 
truth, honesty and integrity ; to which may be 
added decision, firmness, courage and persever- 
ance. 


cles which cannot be overcome. Friends spring 


up and surround such a young man almost as if | 


by magic. Confidence flows out to him, and 
business accumulates on his hands faster than 
he can ask it. And in a few short years such a 
young man is far in advance of many, who started 
with him, having equal talents, and larger pecu- 
niary means; ere long our young friend stands 
foremost, the honored, trusted, and loved. 


But to say a man must study | 
divinity, on the same principle that a mechanic 


With these qualities, there are few obsta- | 


entire Christian. And so he might, and so he 
often does; and when this development is going 
on, when the progress is steadily upward as well 
as onward, the difference isof degree rather than 
of kind,—the difference between the opening 
blossom and the perfect flower. But when the 
progress ceases, then the difference is real and 
wide. Have you not sometimes observed a 
beautiful bud, which seemed almost ready to ex- 
pand into the flower, stop in its development, its 
leaves not unfolding, and losing their fresh and 
living hues, and assuming the withered, yellow 
appearance of premature decay? Place that 

oor bud, with the worm in its heart, and its 
faded leaves, by the side of the rose in its per- 
fectness of form and radiance of beauty; in 
them you have a type of the almost Christian, 
him in whom the spirit of religion opened only 
to die; and of the entire Christian, him in whom 
the religious spirit daily and hourly grows in 
beauty and in peace. How great the difference! 
It is not a difference of degree, but of kind,— 
the difference between life and death. The al- 
most Christian must have a constant tendency 
upward, or he will have a constant tendency 
downward ; and unless his tendency be upward, 
the difference between him and the entire Chris- 
tian is not only real and wide, but it is radical. 


It reaches to the very root of character ; it pene- 


trates to the inmost core of being. 

There are on one of the mountains of the Al- 
legany range, two streamlets starting from springs 
but a few feet apart from each other; and it 
would seem as if the little streams might readily 
mingle and flow on together through their whole 
course. But no; though the divergence at first 
is but slight, it gradually increases, and, as you 
follow each for a short distance, you find, that, 
| while the one goes toward the rising, the other 
makes its way steadily toward the setting sun, 
and the rivers into which they widen out, are 
separated by hundreds of miles, and by mighty 
mountain-barriers, though the springs from which 
| they rise, are separated but by a distance which 
an infant could measure. So with the character 
of the almost Christian of the Agrippa stamp ; 
and of the entire Christian of the stamp of St. 
Paul. Though at first the divergence may seem 
slight, it is as real as between the Allegany. 
streamlets: and at last it finds its measure not 
in hundreds of miles, but in the distance which 
intervenes between the highest heaven and the 
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lowest hell. Picture to yourselves the peace, 
the purity, the nobleness, the magnanimity, the 
infinite bliss, into which genuine piety expands 
and finds its ultimate and fitting expression 
picture to yourselves, the unrest, the impurity, 
the meanness, the hollowness, the degradation, 
the utter destitution of all true happiness, in 
which impiety finds its last result, and you have 
a fitting and unexaggerated representation of the 
final issues of the spirit, which St. Paul and 
| King Agrippa respectively represent, —of the al- 
| most and the altogether Christian. 

And now, if, turning back from the results in 
which these characters ultimate themselves, we 
ask in what this difference, which we have found 
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to be so radical, consists, I think we shall find | 






ful and God-appointed duties; and he feels that 
he ought by carnest words, and the daily pre- 
sentation of a character strong in Christian prin- 
ciple and lustrous with a pure and holy spirit, 
to help these companions break the thraldom in 
which they are bound, and enter into the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes men free. This he feels 
that he ought todo; but this he does not do. 
The earnest word is not spoken; the winning, 
animating principle is not presented; the com- 
panions are not aided in their life-journey; and 
in the meanwhile, he himself israpidly approach- 
ing life’s end: and oh, the dreary unrest, the utter 
| destitution of real peace, as hé feels how untrue 
| he has been to himself, his friends, and his God. 
In unfuithfulness to his convictions do we find 





the answer to be simply this: St. Paul was 
faithful to his religious convictions: Agrippa 
was unfaithful. It is not that St. 
gious privileges were so much greater than those 
of Agrippa; it is not that the one had so much 
more light than the other. Agrippa had light 
enough to have lightened his pathway to the re- 
gion of eternal day ; but that light he would not 
walk in, but suffered it to pass from him, and 


The radical difference in the characters described 
consists in faithfulness or unfaithfulness to one’s 
conviction. The a/most Christian is convinced 
of the existence and authority of the Good Sove- 
reign; but he is not true to his conviction. He 
acts not up to it; he lives not in accordance 
with it. God is not in his life; God is not in 


longer illumined by that glorious presence, the 
divine Shechinah, becomes dark and desolate, 
and life becomes profitless and barren. 

The almost Christian is convinced of the great 
fact of immortality ; but he is not true to his 
conviction. He lives not as becomes an heir of 
immortality. He sees that great, awakening 
light ; but he lives as if it had never dawned 
upon his mind or thrown its radiance over his 


last, it is like that dull, red sombre light, which 
in the evening we sometimes see in the west, 
when gloomy clouds cover almost the whole hori- 






disappear and be lost in the coming night, in- 
stead of being like that clear, pure, animating radi- 










of the sun and the coming on of a glorious day. 


ty of living an earnest, devout, religious life ; 
but he is not true to his conviction. 
that he ought to pray; but he does not pray. 


Paul’s reli- | 


thus left himself nothing but darkness, in which | 
to grope his way to the region of rayless night. | 


his thoughts; and the temple of his mind, no| 


life ; and so that light becomes dimmer, until, at | 


zon, and which light we know must soon utterly | 


ance, which iu the morning betokens the uprising 
The almost Christian is convinced of the du- 


He feels 


the distinctive characteristic of the almost Chris- 
tian. It is not that he has not light, but that 
he does not wa'k in it. It is not that he has 
not strength, but that he does not use it. It is 
not that he has not knowledge of Christ and of the 
high and important duties which in the light of 
this life are clear and distinct; but that, Agrip- 
pa-like, he shuts his eye to the all-surrounding 
radiance, and turns away from conviction, though 
it speaks with all the earnestness and persua- 
siveness of St. Paul; and reclines again upon 
the couch of luxurious ease, and yields himself to 
the earthly influences, which, Siren-like, allure 
him to an inglorious grave. ; 
| Let not Agrippa be the type, the representative 
| of our characters—let us be true to our own deep- 
est and best convictions, and, with St. Paul, aim 
| to be not almost but altogether Christian. Then 
will our lives have a Pauline earnestness, and 
we will enjoy peace kindred to that in which the 
great Apostle rejoiced. Then being able to say 
|with him, “to live is Christ,’ we will 
| also be able to say, to die is gain.” Take who 
| will the life of Agrippa, with his crown and scep- 
tre, with his palace and his wealth; but give me 
the life of Paul, with the heart of Paul and the 
peace of Paul, and | covet not the palace, I ask 
not the diadem. The lowliest lot on earth, with 
the consciousness of being altogether a Christian, 
is infinitely preferable to the highest lot, attend- 
ed with the consciousness, that, though in out- 
ward seeming one may be almost a Christian, in 
reality he is altogether unchristian. 

Paul and Agrippa stand before us as types of 
characters, representatives of lives, utterly un- 
like and antagonistic,—the almost, the altogether 
Christian. Do these characters ever seem to ap- 
proximate? And does the difference between 
them ever appear slight and unimportant? Be- 
hold Paul ever ascending, and Agrippa ever de- 
scending. Shall we ascend with the one, or sink 
with the other? 





He feels that he ought to exert a religious influ- 
ence over companions and friends; but he does 
not exert this religious influence. He sees, per- 
haps, that some of his companions have habits, 
whether of sclf-indulgence, or of neglect of right- 


“Nothing,” says Jeremy Taylor, “does so es- 
tablish the mind amidst the rollings and turbu- 
lence of present things, as both a look above 
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them and a look beyond them; above them to 
the steady and good hand by which they are 
ruled; and beyond them to the sweet and beauti- 
ful end to which by that hand they will be 
brought.” 

“The Great Counsellor,” says Thomas Brooks, 
‘puts clouds and darkness round about Him, 
bidding us follow at his beck through the cloud, 
promising an uninterrupted and eternal sunshine 
on the other side.” 


Extracts from a Memoir of RicuarD REYNOLDS, 
by his grand-daughter. 
(Continued from page 515.) 


Richard Reynolds’s habits and mode of life 
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He possessed a decided taste for pictures and 
engravings, and made a small collection of valu- 
able prints. But here, his scrupulous spirit 
thought it right to deny self, and in consistency 
with his high ideas of duty, as steward of the 
talents intrusted to him, he spent very little 
money upon these or any similar gratifications. 
Books he bought more freely, yet still under 
much limitation. 

In 1776 he had a severe and dangerous attack 
of fever, and now when his religious faith was 
called upon to meet the possible approach of 
death, he experienced its sustaining power ; this 
faith, and the remembrance not of any works of 
righteousness, but of the integrity, as he ex- 


were marked by great plainness and simplicity ; | presses himself in one of his letters, with which 
the furniture of his house, his table, and his es- | Ae had desired to be made comformable to the 
tablishment throughout were strictly regulated | will of his Maker, enabled him to attain a degree 
by a desire to avoid all ornament or expensive of hope, which could and did support him in the 
luxury. hour of trial. 

The meetings for maintaining the discipline of | _ He was very conscious of the effects of his 
the Society were viewed by Richard Reynolds as | physical temperament upon his mental powers 
highly important, and he considered it his duty | and inward peace, from which he suffered so 
to attend them regularly, and so far as his diffi-| much, and he submitted to it asa discipline 
dent disposition would permit, he took an active | wisely and mercifully appointed for the trial of 
part in the conduct of the business. During | his faith, and the more complete purification of 
forty years he was never once absent from the | his spirit. 
general annual meeting held in London, He! At the most active period of his life, when he 
thus writes to a friend on this subject :— | was so closely engaged in business, that, to save 

“Thy sentiments respecting our meetings for | time, even his dinner was sent down to him at 
discipline, and the necessity that a degree of the | his office, he never transacted any business after 
same spirit under which they were established | eight on Saturday night. In this connection the 
should influence those who are active in them, | following recollections of Kichard Reynolds, by 
are perfectly just, and under that impression there | one nearly related to him, will not be out of 
is little danger of thy too hastily interfering in | place; and though not containing any important 
the conducting of them ; but let not a conscious- | incident, and although some of the anecdotes are 
ness that there still remains something to be done | of a very trifling description, they are, to some 
in thy own vineyard, prevent thee from doing | extent, characteristic.* 
what may be in thy power for promoting the good “Our uncle Reynolds’s strict observance of 
of others, whether of the Society at large, or of| the Sabbath was very striking, and evidently 
individuals, assured that a faithful discharge of | arose from a genuine love for heavenly employ- 
duty in the ability given, will increase thy own | ment, and not from Jewish ideas of the duty. 
strength as well as thy own peace; for if we Regularly every Saturday evening, it was his 
defer endeavoring to serve others till there is no | custom to remove such books as were lying about, 
room for improvement at home, we shall attempt | which were not of a decidedly religious tendency. 
but little and effect less ; nor, when we shall give | He wished all his household to finish their work 
an account of the talents committed to us, can | as early in the day as possible, and at eight 
we expect to receive a reward, but in proportion | o’clock he liked to see us put by our work, or 
to our improvement of them.” whatever employment we might be engaged in. 

Although, then, his natural disposition and | On Sunday, every servant in the house attended 
tastes would probably have led him, under the} both the morning and evening meeting, no one 
ordinary influences of society, to follow a variety | staying at home to prepare dinner, which he 
of pursuits, which in themselves he could not! used to say, ‘is always better cooked the day it 
condemn, yet he had grown up under the belief) does itself, than on any other.’ After dinner, 
that it was his duty to yield his private opinions | when he had taken a short rest, the domestics 
to those held by others, whom he esteemed more | were called into the parlor, each having a Bible, 
highly than himself; and as through life it was and seldom appearing unaccompanied by one or 
his earnest and sincere desire to be a consistent} more of their friends, whom they had permission 
Friend, his conduct was always irreproachable, | to invite on these occasions; and I have often seen 
even in the small asin the more important points . 
inculeated in the rules and precepts of the| 
Society. 














* These recollections refer to the later period of 
Richard Reynolds’s life. 
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a large company. When all were seated, the 
servants, after a short pause, proceeded to read 
aloud a chapter selected by my uncle, the oldest 
servant beginning, and the rest following, each 
taking a verse successively. My uncle then read 
a chapter himself, generally making a few ap- 
posite remarks upon it; then followed another 
short silence, and the little meeting was con- 
cluded. After tea, the whole family went again 
to meeting. When we returned, we had supper, 
which was a very pleasant meal—my uncle, by 
his own lively manners and cheerful conversa- 
tion, encouraging those around him to converse 
freely. A short reading in the Bible closed the 
day. His consideration for the comfort and 
well-being of his servants was most exemplary, 
and he never received anything from them with- 
out thanking them courteously. On leaving 
home he always shook hands with each. He 
rose very early in the morning, and his study- | 
fire was always left over-night prepared for his | 
lighting it himself ; his time was chiefly passed 
in reading and devotion. After breakfast, it 
was his habit to retire to his study, where he re- 
mained until noon—he then generally went out 
alone on some errand of merey, or to attend one 


or another of the numerous committees on which | 
he acted. Two mornings in the week he attended | 


the Friends’ Meeting, and on these occasions, as 
well as on the Sundays, no weather was ever 
known to keep him at home. 

In the evening of every day, as in the morn- 
ing, a portion of the Scriptures was read; when 
the clock struck ten, candles were brought in 
ready lighted, and every one was expected to 
retire for the night A young relation (nota 
member of the Society of Friends) arriving, on 
a visit one evening at tea-time, my uncle said to 
him, ‘I shall be glad of thy company as long as 
thou likest to stay; but remember, ten o’clock is 
the hour at which I choose all who are in my 
house to go to bed! 

“‘ Of his extensive charitable acts so much is 
known that it is almost needless to advert to 
them; yet those that were hidden were parti- 
cularly indicative of the quickness and delicacy 
of his benevolent sympathies. One of these was 
the pleasure he in took enabling those who were 
themselves in limited circumstances to assist the 
poor and distressed, by plaeing money in their 
hands for that purpose. I have myself been thus 
favored by him, and well remember his very 
words on one occasion and the spot where he 
stood, as he said, ‘ My dear, I wish thee to take 
this, (giving me what appeared to me a large 
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and of the great good often resulting from a small 
action, the following anecdote related to one of 
the family by Dr. Jephson, of Leamington, may 
be mentioned. Richard Reynolds, who’ was 
travelling through Nottingham, met with some 
slight accident, and sent for a surgeon, whose 
assistant, a mere lad, came in his place. My 
grandfather entered into conversation with him, 
and in the course of it young Jephson alluded to 
the desire he had to attend a course of lectures 
on chemistry, which were at that time being de- 
livered in the town, which would be of essential 
service to him, but said he had not the means of 
paying for them. The patient listened atten- 
tively, and, with his usual kindness, interested 
himself in this young man, and for the purpose 
of encouraging him in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, gave him five guineas. We might specu- 
late on the possibility that, but for this timely 
aid, Dr. Jephson might not have risen to his 
future eminence. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GALLERY TEXTS. 


I have long ago heard the expression Gallery 
Texts, by which we are to understand that some 
of the language which is familiar to our ears, is 
not that of Scripture. Perhaps many will be 
surprised to hear that one of this character, 
which we sometimes have heard in our galleries, 
and which is so often repeated by all societies, 
has been searched for in vain in the Bible, viz., 
“‘ A Saviour, or I die; a Redeemer, or I perish.” 

Another expression, which would seem to 
imply that those most acceptable in the Divine 


|sight had more than an average portion of af- 


fliction, if in the Scriptures, has not been found 
by the writer, viz., ‘‘ Gold is tried in the fire and 
acceptable men (and women) in the furnace of 
affliction.”’ 


SELF EDUCATION. 


The education, moral and intellectual of every 
individual, must be chiefly his own work. There 
is a prevailing and a fatal mistake on this sub- 
ject. It seems to be supposed that ifa young 
man be sent first to a grammar school, and then 
to college, he must of course become a sc holar ; 
and the pupil himself is apt to imagine he is to 
become the mere passive recipient of instruction, 
as he is of the light and atmosphere which sur- 
round him. But this dream of indolence must 


sum,) thou canst not alway relieve the distressed | be dissipated and you must be awakened to the 


as thou would’st wish—but I charge the tell no 
one—the injunction is not enough obeyed, “let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.”’’ His generosity was. not confined to 
merely benevolent objects. 

As an instance of his readiness to serve others, 


| important truth, that, if you aspire to excellence, 
you must become active and vigorous co-operators 
with your teachers, and work out your own dis- 
tinction with an ardor that cannot be quenched, 
a perseverance that considers nothing done while 
any thing yet remains to be done. 
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pall To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. THE ART OF LIVING—FOOD, FUEL AND 
e of The following article was written with a good CLOTHING. 
nay aim, and, if it is agreeable to you to publish it) The art of living appears to be but partially 
was in your valuable little paper, you will oblige one| understood in this country. The spirit of ex- 
ome who is anxious to do, in any way, what good she | travagance prevails to a fearful extent, and is by 
ose can in the world. : i. P. | no means confined to the rich. The multitude 
My Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 22d, 1855. | live too fast, and beyond their means. They 
im, TEMPER. | take little thought for the morrow. When regu- 
1 to The influence that a gentle tempered woman | larly employed, and at good wages, they spend 
res exerts over her husband, children and servants, | their money not only freely but lavishly. Their 
de- is of the healthiest and happiest kind, both for | doctrine seems to be, “ Sufficient for the day is 
tial body and mind. The happiness of our lives is, | the evil thereof.” This, too, is the case, not 
3 of in a great measure, dependent, not only upon | only with individuals who are unmarried, and 
en- the nature of our own tempers, but, upon that | have, therefore, to provide only for themselves, 
ted of those who compose our family circle. We are | but with the heads of families. In this respect, 
ose daily (nay, some of us hourly) suffering all the we exhibit a strong contrast to the industrial 
Ow- discomforts and disquiets of contact with un-! classes of most European countries. There, a 
cu- pleasant tempers, and the sensitive, nervous and | little, in a pecuniary sense, is made to go a long 
ely irritable thus experiencing mental suffering. way. ‘The food is comparatively coarse, though 
his An ill tempered person may be one of sense, | substantial, and the clothing of a like character. 
profess religon and practice general benevolence, | But here, our system of equality has so united 
and yet make all around him miserable. No ex-| the various classes and conditions, that even the 
ertion to overcome the habit of bad temper poor endeavor to compete with the rich, and often 
should be spared; the oldest, as well as the | at much inconvenience and sacrifice. But within 
youngest, can improve. There are none born into | a few years, the prices of provisions have increased 
the world whom God has made to be torturers of | so enormously, that economy has become a 
wy us in this manner; if the right direction be given, | necessity. 
me little need we fear but that the right course will! The art of living on limited means is difficult, 
, 1S be taken. perhaps, but necessity has stern laws, and fre- _ 
be Parents, teach your children to be good | quently compels to privations which, under other 
er, tempered, teach them, in conjunction with your | circumstances, would be deemed impossible. 
es, religious lessons, that bad temper is sinful, the | The four great wants are house rent, provisions, 
es, same as murder, theft, falsehood ; and, let it be | fuel and clothing, and all have doubled within 
ns their habit to speak kindly, politely to every one, | the last twenty years. The wages of the working 
i. and under all circumstances, like as you would | and industrious classes, generally, have increased 
to have them truthful, obedient and respectful. somewhat, but not in ratio with the expenses. 
ine If you are not rel?gious, for morality’s sake | With regard to house-rent, the first item, it is 
af- train their tempers; for you certainly know the | difficult to know what is best to be done. The 
nd path of life will be smoother, more beautiful, and | subject of model houses for the poor has been 
nd happier to the even tempered ; for philanthropy’s | discussed again and again, but with no practical 
of sake, send your children into society, into the} results. Land associations are constantly start- 
world, to be a blessing, not a curse; their tem-| ing into existence, but we hear of few small 
pers will tell on future generations. If the better | dwellings erected through their agency. The 
parts of our nature are appealed to, the evil will | object is praiseworthy, and good will no doubt 
continually weaken by the good growing stronger. | come of it. But, inasmuch as it takes two or 
Ty In woman, pre-eminently should we look for| three years to pay fora lot, a like additional 
re good temper, (do not confuse this latter with | period will probably elapse before a house can be 
b- good nature.) There are many kinds of illtemper, | put up. If some association, animated by a truly 
Dg but whatever it be, banish it, dread it as the| benevolent spirit, would try the experiment of 
en plague, nay more, for the latter can only kill} building one or two hu: dred small houses, for 
r; the body, while the former may kill the soul. | the accommodation of the working classes, and 
to Who are the loved of earth? the novitiates| with the expectation of realizing only six per 
n, for the better land? Those who control their | cent. and repairs, the matter would be fully 
ir passions, who hold well their lips. LL. | tested. The next pressing necessity relates to 
ist provisions. Last year, the condition of affairs in 
he It is abundantly clear, that those who love God | this respect, was severe indeed. We fear that the 
e, and their fellow men with all their hearts and | prospect for the coming winteris not encouraging. 
rs minds, have the gift of spiritual perception, and | The prices of meats of all kinds is enormous, and 
is- can,-as they walk through life unlock all the| although the crops have been abundant, flour 
d, treasures they find, comprehending them with as | still continues high. We recently threw out the 
ile much certainty as is consistent with the limited | idea of association, with the object of obtaining 
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intellect and many infirmities of human nature. 


| these articles by wholesale, and at comparatively 
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moderate rates, so that they might be sold to the 
poor, at mid-winter, on accommodating terms. 
So, too, in relation to fuel. Coal can be obtained 
at the present time at from four to five dollars a 
ton. But the poor have not the means of supply- 
ing themselves for the winter, and are often com- 
pelled to buy at retail, by the bushel or peck, 
and at rates truly frightful. Is it not possible 
to do something in mitigation of this condition 
of affairs? We have in our midst many truly 
excellent Benevolent Societies, and some of these 
could not do better than obtain large supplies of 
fuel, food and clothing fat wholesale rates, for 
the accommodation of the truly deserving in the 
hour of necessity. The subject is one well cal- 
culated to engage the attention of the philan- 
thropist. The hints here embodied may not} 
seem sufficiently practical, but we indulge a hope 
that they will induce reflection, and lead to at 
least an effort. Meanwhile, the policy of! 
economy cannot be too earnestly urged. All who 
have a true idea of the world, its chances and 
changes, should caiculate as well for the storm 
as the sunshine, and endeavor to put something 
by for a rainy day. There are many little super- 
fluities that might be dispensed with, and the 
system of saving once commenced, will be found 
to gather strength with time. Our wants are, in 
a great measure, governed and controlled by 
habit—and if we only govern and restrain the 
latter, the task of getting along with moderate 
means, will be found comparatively easy. How 
many, alas! have wasted in folly and extrava- | 
gance, hundreds and thousands that would have | 
made them comfortable in the evening of life, | 
and thus have robbed cld age of many of its 
anxieties. The individual moreover, who does not 
look to the future, is, indeed, short-sighted. As 
well might the traveller over the sandy desert, 
whose supply of water is limited, exhaust it at a 
single draught.—Pa. Inquirer. 








One Warcu set Ricut willdoto set many by; | 
but, on the other hand, one that goes wrong may 
be the means of misleading a whole neighbor- 
hood ; and the same may be said of the example 
we individually set to those around us. 

¢ 
OLD AGE. 

It is not well that a man should always labor. 
His temporal as well as spiritual interests demand 
a cessation in the decline of life. Some years of | 
quiet and reflection are necessary after a life of | 
industry and activity. There is more to concern | 
him in life than incessant occupation, and its | 
product—wealth. He who has been a drudge | 
all his days to one monotonous mechanical pur- 
suit can hardly be fit for another world. The | 
release from toil in old age most men have the | 
prospective pleasure of ; and, in the reality, it is 
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gained by prudence and economy in youth ; we 
must save, like the ant, before we can hope to 
have any rest in the winter of our days. 

———— 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 





PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1855. 





For the information of our subscribers gene- 
rally, we publish the following as the rate of 
postage charged on this paper when paid in ad- 
vance at the office where received. 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in this 
County, ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in the 
State, ‘ . 

For the same, to any part of the United 
States, 


. 
Free. 

» 
. 13 cts. per annum. 


. 26 cts. per annum. 


We have received from a correspondent an 
article on “Gallery Texts,” which we believe 
has been furnished with the desire that al/ may 
be found placing a guard upon their lips that 
they ascribe not to the Scriptures that which 
cannot be found therein. We like the idea of 
‘- watching over each other for good,”’ that none 
may go astray for want of care. To the texts 
mentioned by our correspondent we would add 
another: “Man is prone to evil as the sparks 
fly upward.” The Scripture passage is, “ Man 
is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
Are we not too apt to adopt certain phraseolo- 
gies familiar to us, to express views which would 
be more instructively presented in language 
that might be given, if we were willing to ap- 


| pear in childlike simplicity, heeding only the 


voice of that Teacher who teacheth as man never 


| taught ? 


We desire to call the attention of parents to 


ithe “Girls’ Department of Friends’ Central 


School,” in which there are at this time some 
vacancies. 

It is greatly to be desired that the Schools 
under our care should be composed of the chil- 
dren of Friends, and it is hoped the vacancies 
now existing in the Central School will be filled 
by such. 

Much labor has been bestowed to render this 
school entirely worthy of the confidence of 
Friends, and it is believed to be fully equal to 


as pleasing as it is useful and salutary to the | 94Y of its class in our city. We therefore hope 


mind. 


Such advantages, however, can only be! Friends will avail themselves of the present 
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opening, and enter such of their daughters as | EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF A CORRESPONDENT 
are prepared to be admitted. IN EUROPE. a 
emma 9th mo. 21st, 1855. 
Drep,—On the 12th of last month, Exizapetu During our stay in London, we attended a 
Joun, wife of Hiram John, of Ogle Co., Illinois, | marriage at Tottenham meeting. The ceremony 
aged 45 years. |of an English wedding among Friends, differs 
—-, On the 30th of last month, of scarlet fever, | from an American one, and the difference I will 
Caruanine L., daughter of Stephen Cox, of Wheat | point out, premising a little description of the 
land, N. Y., aged nearly three years. meeting house. One thing strikes an American 
——, On the 29th of last month, at Crosswicks, | as very singular about the chapels, churches and 
N. ~ oe Exxis, wife of Wm. Ellis, for-| moeting houses here. The doors are invariably 
— a i. y: ‘ ‘ | disfigured with placards, or ,written notices of 
» On the evening of the 5th inst., Is€ac | church rates, taxes, lists of voters, or similar ad- 
Jackson, aged 81 years—an elder of Green Street | . . ' . 
: | vertisements, which are posted on these conspicu- 
Monthly Meeting. ; pe 
oes ous places by the parrish officers. The pretty 
. se was thus patched, but withi 
FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, by Joseru Fourxe, Jr., | pana ae os ; 0 P see shies a 
containing beside the usual Astronomical Calcu- | 4! W48 Udy and neat. 2S ; il © 
lations, the times and places of holdingall Friends’ | vestibule is an anteroom for umbrel as, Coats, 
Meetings on this Continent, with a variety of in- | over-shoes, and other arrangements, with all the 
structive and useful reading matter, may be had | neatness and comfort of a private dwelling. In 
of the present publisher, Harvey Griffith, 334 Mar- | the vestibule stands a door-keeper gloved, (an 
= ae liberal es made to | jt being wedding day, with a rose in his coat 
Wwholesate dealers. This is an annual visiter that | button hole,) to invite visitors to seats. In the 
should find a residence in every Friend’s family. 4 
’*! rear of the house are two large rooms, one for 


The following has been handed us for insertion | meetings of discipline, and the other a committee 
sn the Intelli }room, where, on this occasion, the company 
in the Intelligencer. 


collected before meeting. In the larger one was 
At a meeting of the Committee for the better | spread a table of refreshments. The floor of the 
accommodation of the Yearly Meeting, held 11th | mecting house is covered with thick matting 
mo. 9th, 1855, along the aisles, and the benches are lined 
The concern for the better accommodation of | with the same material, though of finer quality. 
the Yearly Meeting having been responded to by | We began to get seated, and when quiet was at- 
our members with a great degree of unaminity, | tained, the wedding company came in from the 
the interest so generally manifested, is cause of | rear room, the groom carrying the marriage 
much encouragement. certificate. Sixteen pair constitute the wedding 
The amount required was subscribed within , company, and when they were seated, quiet was 
$637.00, and this deficiency was assumed by a| again restored. In about fifteen minutes the 
number of the members of the committee, in the | silence was broken by the voice of prayer, from 
belief that Friends within the limits of those | an eminent minister, and also an eminent barrister 
meetings that have not yet subscribed their full | at law, in the Lord Chancellor’s Court. Not 
proportion, would rclieve them, by an increase of | long after this, the groom and bride arose, and 
their subscriptions. repeated the ceremony, which is different from 
The full amount of thirty three thousand | that among Friends in America. It commences 
dollars being thus subscribed, the Committce feel | thus: “ Friends, I take my friend, , to be 
prepared to proceed in the fulfilment of the ob-| my wife, Xe.” This over, he had several ex- 
ject of their appointment, and as the lot will have | hortations, when a friend advanced, and read a 
to be paid for on the first of the Twelfth month, | portion of the certificate. When he came to 
Friends will see the necessity of making collec- | that part referring to the signatures, the entire 
tions without delay, and forwarding to John | wedding company, commencing with the groom, 
Saunders, No. 28 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, | signed it. The reader then proceeded to finish 
who has been appointed Treasurer. the reading, announcing the name of the parties, 
A building Committee was also appointed, to | their parents and a number of others. The bride 
purchase the lot, appoint Trustees, have the in- | writes her ma‘den name under that of her hus- 
terest of the Yearly Meeting properly sccured, | band. About fifteen minutes were thus occupied. 
and unite with a committee of the Monthly | We then sat a few minutes in silence, and the 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia in erecting | meeting concluded with prayer. 

















the Building. The wedding company is not requested to re- 
On behalf of the Committee. tire, as with us, but the meeting is dismissed in 
JAMES MARTIN, the usual way, when the friends and relatives 

JosEPH WARNER, assembled in the back room to partake of re- 


Ricuarp K. Berrs, | freshments. The wedding company then left 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 'in carriages to dine at an inn, after which, the 
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newly married pair left for the continent. The 
groom is a machinist and iron founder, and on 
the evening of the day of his marriage, a supper 
was given to the operatives, (about 1000 in num- 
ber,) which was very acceptable to them, and 
praiseworthy to the employers. . T attended 
Grace Church St. meeting on Fourth day even- 
ing, at half past six o’clock, and found there 
six females and about twenty males. One of 
them expressed his desire that the people called 
Quakers might redeem the time, and be restored 
to their primitive estate, and that the young 
people should be more staid and zealous to gain 
souls, by pursuing after them in the bye ways 
and hedges. The membership seems to be 
dwindling in many places, while in some others, 
it is on the increase. The church establishment 
is tottering. In some quarters the dissenters 
grow rapidly, and actually now out-number, in 
many parts, the church members, and some of 
these in public meetings, resist the system of 
church rates. On First day evening, we went 
to the principal ragged school of London. There 
were a number of visitors there from different 
parts of the world. The scene was very interest- 
ing. At this season of the year, there are fewer 
pupils than usual, it being harvest time, but 
there were about three hundred in all who came 
to be instructed. Young men and women come 
and devote themselves to their instruction 
gratuitously. They are grouped in classes, and 
their teachers read to them and converse with 
them, in a manner to instruct and improve. In 
a portion of the building, is their lodging apart- 
ment and bath room. We all went down at 
night to see them retire. Each has a stall or 
crib into which he creeps, takes his rug, and 
after all unite in singing a few verses to settle 
their agitated thoughts, they wrap it about them 
and curl away for the night. Such as are en- 
tirely destitute are allowed this privilege, and 
each has his small loaf night and morning, and 
each is required to take a plunge bath of warm 
or tepid water, once a week. It is a wonderful 
work, in which persons of different denomina- 
tions unite on common ground. The teachers 
are of different religious professions, and the con- 
tributors too, are from various classes of society. 
One interesting feature, is the fact, that many of 
the boys are equipped and set to work for their 
own and the benefit of the Institution. In the 
streets of London at certain public places, these 
boys are to be seen in red coats, and with 
stamped metallic numbers or badges, stationed 
as boot blacks. Each little fellow has his brushes 
and blacking, and a stand (perhaps 8 inches high) 
on the top of which is a mat, and there they sit 
to black boots at a penny (two cents) a pair. 
The muddied pedestrian stops, places his foot 
upon the stand, and in a few minutes is polished 
for renewing his journey. One third of the 
money thus collected by each boy is put in a 
















savings bank for himself, to be drawn only by the 
officers of the school, another third goes to the 
support of the ragged school system, and the 
other third is appropriated in such a way that 
the boys or others are partakers of its benefits, 
We were told these boys earned during the last 
year, £1,000 ($5,000), and as they grow up, 
are accumulating the means of starting in busi- 
ness, and at the same time are little benefactors 
to the public. 
ful in finding that the good Spirit is moving the 
hearts of some to works of benevolence and 
charity. 


Go where we will, we are thank. 


(To be continued.) 





Extracts from the Pennsylvania Journal of 
Prison Discipline for 10th mo., 1855. 
(Concluded from page 540.} 

It is difficult to convince distant spectators of 
human want and woe, of the obstacles which 


those meet who attempt to minister to the neces- 
sities of the poor. 


Between those who are pre- 
pared to throw themselves on public charity, or 


even to go abroad as mendicants, and the equally 


poor who are battling with every thing but actual 


famine to save themselves from the degrading 
condition of pauperism, there is a wide space. It 


requires no little skill to wind one’s way into the 
abodes of the latter, or to supply their necessi- 
ties, without trespassing upon feelings which 
should command our respect, and no less skill to 
avoid the impositions of the former without turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the importunities of real 
sufferers. 

But aside from all this, we find what, to us, 
isa strange unwillingness on the part of the 
poorest poor to fall in with measures which are 
essential to their permanent relief. This is 
partly the result of their being left so entirely to 
themselves. The absence of all sympathy with 
them has a most disastrous influence on their 
feelings as well as on their character. 

It first becomes perceptible in repressing all 
desire for what is elevating, humanizing, or even 
respectable, and in driving them to a sordid and 
undivided eagerness in regard to the supplies of 
their mere physical and urgent necessities. Their 
prospects become so hopelessly dark ; in having 
no friendly hand held out to them; they are so 
cut off from all means of bettering their circum- 
stances; and such is their incessant struggle to 
procure an honest subsistence, and to ward off 
famine, that they feel incapable of withdrawing 
for one moment their attention or their anxiety 
from their existing situation. We do not say 
that this discouraged and hopeless feeling is in- 
separable from poverty—on the contrary we know 
that oftentimes a buoyaut spirit is coupled with 
the pressure of want, which puts to shame the 
discontent and thriftlessness of those who are 
better off. 

Habits of temperance, industry, and economy 
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are essential to a contented and prosperous people, 
to whatever rank they are assigned. These 
habits are not likely to be found among large 
masses of our population (especially in cities,) in 
the absence of motives and influences from with- 
out. They must be inculcated by those who 
can appreciate their importance, not at arm’s 
length, but bya free-and-easy personal communion 
and fellowship. There must be lessons of 
domestic economy taught over the stoves and the 
wash-tubs of the poor. They must see with 
their own eyes the process of making the most 
of a little, and must be taught by actual, visible 
experiments, the methods of saving labor, time 
and money, and yet increasing the comforts and 
conveniences of living. 

It is in this view that we would strenuously 
advocate the organization of schools expressly 
for the instruction of children in domestic 
economy. We would have all the ordinary 
branches of housewifery taught in them experi- 
mentally—embracing the care of the house within 
and without—the making and mending of ap- 
parel, cooking, ironing, scrubbing, nursing, Xc., 
&e. They should know how a cord of wood ora 
ton of coal may be made to go farthest; how 
cheaply a goo’, wholesome meal can be made up 
frcm a shilling’s worth of marketing, and how 
much more thicgs cost that are bought on credit 
and in small quantities—as a quarter of a pound 
of tea, a pint of molasses, or a pound of sugar. 
A thousand comforts and enjoyments might be 
carried to the homes of the poor without adding 
a farthing to their expenses; but it never will 
be done until there is sympathy enough to bring 
those who know and those who do not,—those 
who have and those who have not—into personal 
juxtaposition for this express purpose. 

And here we must diverge a moment from our 
appointed track to notice what the London Times 
calls “‘a new branch of instruction,” though one 
might suppose it would be the first and chief of 
all educational systems, viz., the teaching of 
common things. It seems that the attention of 
a nobleman* of comprehensive views was turned 
to the lamentable ignorance of persons who had 
passed through the public schools, upon all 
matters relating to the art of living. To stimu- 
late both teachers and pupils to higher attain- 
ments in this most important department of 
human knowledge, in a single school his Lord- 
ship offered several prizes of $40 cach, to the 
scholars who should show the most extensive 
knowledge of common things, and prizes of $75 
and $35 to the teachers who should give evidence 
of the most effective teaching of common things. 
His Lordship naturally apprehended that the 
teicher of common things must be qualified for 
his office by his own personal acquaintance with 
common things. But some may say, what are 





* Lord Ashburton, 
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the common things to which so much importance 
is attached? Here are some of them :— 

How the garden could best be cultivated ; how 
the dwelling might be most efficiently and 
economically warmed and ventilated ; upon what 
principles food and clothing should be selected ; 
how chronic ailments might be averted by 
timely attention to premonitory symptoms and 
recourse to the physician; the measurement of 
work ; the use of the lever, the pulley, and the 
windlass ; the methods, suggested by every ad- 
vancing science, by which toil might be lightened 
and subsistence economized ; why the mother of 
one family is a better economist than another? 
why one liv.s in abundance where another 
starves? why, in similar dwellings, the children 
of one parent are healthy, of another puny and 
ailing? why this laborer does with ease a task 
which would kill his fellow? Itis not luck nor 
chance that decides these differences ; it is the 
patient observation of nature that suggests to 
some gifted minds rules for their guidance which 
escape the heedlessness of others. Why should 
not these rules, he asks, be systematized by 
science, and illustrated by their didactic powers, 
and be imparted to the pupils of their schools, to 
enable youth to start at once with the experi- 
ence of age ; or, if this is not in all cases possible, 
why should not all be taught betimes to read 
those lessons in the book of nature from which 
some derive such unquestionable advantage ? 

Of many a cottage which looks picturesque to 
the tourist, the standard of comfort within is 
very low, and in the most cases it is owing 
mainly to the neglect of Zittle things. Here is an 
example :— 

You plunge through a muddy lane, where a few 
days’ work, a few fagots, and a few barrow-loads 
of stones, would construct a footpath dry in all 
weathers. You approach a cottage, on the walls 
of which are neither creeper nor wall fruit, the 
garden of which is wasted, trodden down, and 
sopped with rain ; and the fence of which admits 
all cattle, because, as the tenant tells you, sulkily, 
the landlord will not send a carpenter to make 
a job of it, and take a quarter’s rent. You 
enter, with your boots in a state which assures 
you that neither man, woman, nor child can have 
known the luxury of dry feet in that house for 
the winter. The house is in confusion, as it 
always is either because it is Saturday, or wash- 
ing-day, or a day for taking in wood, or no day 
at all, and nobody expected. The children, such 
as are left—for it transpires that they are only a 
remnant—have pale cheeks, blubber lips, red 
noses, blear eyes, shaggy locks, thin legs, and 
blue fingers, with only thin summer clothes in 
the depth of winter, excepting what they have 
winter and summer—huge clumsy boots, always 
wet and hard. A tea-kettle and a vessel for 
boiling potatoes constitute the whole of the 
culinary apparatus. There is not a comfortable 
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corner in the room, unless it be comfortable to 
sit with. one’s toes in the fire, one’s eyes in the 
smoke, and one’s back in a cutting draught, fresh 
from the outer air. The woman, holding a 
squalid child, whose bare legs hang in the blast, 
expatiates on her numerous hardships, and on 
the general indifference of mankind to the suffer- 
ings of the poor. 
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It would then be as rare to find a suffering 
pauper within the reach of Christian influence as 
it is to find one in connection with the Society 
of Friends,—for as we all know that society takes 
care of its own poor. So in the state of things 
| we are supposing, the church at large would take 
‘care of its poor, and “its poor’ are all the really 

poor in the world. It is only an enlargement 















Who can fail to see that a large part of the | of the same heavenly charity so as to embrace 
hardships and privations of such a home might all the poor, which is displayed in that particular 
be avoided by a little seasonable attention and | member of the Christian body towards its own 
with the expenditure of half what such a shift- | poor. 
less mode of living costs. The truth is, that; No apology can be made for the inefficiency 
half the sufferings of poverty are the fruits of |or failure of other schemes of relief till this 
sheer ignorance. A man and his family livelike | scheme of divine appointment is fairly tried ; 
pigs because they are scarcely better taught. If and though it may seem to be a presumptuous 
the direct, personal intercourse to which we have |remark, we cannot forbear to say, that the 
referred could be secured, one of its first fruits | palpable and shameful neglect of the church to 
would be the improvement of DoMESTIC HABITS. | fulfil her high and holy mission in this respect, 
Who needs to be told what it is worth to a me-| may be one reason, and not the least, of her com- 
chanic or farmer to have for his wife a woman | parative impotency and of the light esteem in 































who has been thoroughly trained to the manage- 
ment of a household in all its details, even 


capacity ? 
The foregoing suggestions are designed to in- 


quired to prepare the community for the abandon- 
ment of ALL public and permanent provision for 
the relief of the poor. 


we have no doubt that their number may be 
greatly reduced, their condition essentially im- 
proved, aud their multiplication checked, and 
that too without the machinery of corporations, 
societies, or the maintenance of public alms- 
houses. 

The first and chief duty is imposed on all the 
followers of the divine Redeemer. It is the 
special office and mission of all who profess and 


doing good, and whose earthly ministry was 
devoted mainly to the necessities of the poor. It 
is perhaps to give His followers a constant op- 
portunity to exhibit his spirit that the poor are 
kept in sight. They have the poor always with 


good. There is nothing more empty and evanes- 
cent than philanthropy apart from Christianity. 
Indeed a true, living, active piety is indispensa- 
ble to its existence. True love to man has its 
birth in supreme love to God. 

Ifeach person who belongs to the visible 


week, lay aside a portion of his gains according 
as God hath prospered him, (himself being 
judge,) and if this fund were then distributed, 


Christians ix person, under the impulse of sym- 
pathy from love to Christ and in His spirit—the 
poor, as a community, would disappear. 


though it may have been ina very humble | 
dicate the KIND of measures which would be re- | 


We have no expectation | 
that the poor will ever cease from the land, but | 


call themselves Christians to follow the example 
of their Master and Teacher, who went about | 


them, and whensoever they will they can do them | 


church of Christ would, on the first day of the | 


not by hired hands or formal agencies, but by | 


which she is held by hosts of those who are not 
‘in her ranks, 

In a recent work, edited by an English noble- 
man, we find the following very strong language : 

“The clergy have lost the confidence of the 
people fand Christianity has lost its influence. 
We believe there are many excellent men in the 
‘church, on whom we would be sorry to cast the 
slightest obloquy—useful men, whom we can 
reverence and esteem ; whose duties are heavy, 
and whose reward is scarcely a living—generous 
and liberal men who wait not for great occasions 
only of doing good, so that their names might be 
| blazoned abroad, but actively and unobtrusively 
pass their lives in sceking to reclaim the erring, 
in assisting the poor, and in speaking words of 
| kindness to the disconsolate. Such men, whether 
‘in or out of the church, are the ligaments of 
society. They are the only links which bind 
any of the people to religion. But, unfortunately, 
such men are few in number compared with those 
in the church whom we cannot reverence, whom 
we cannot esteem, 

“Sceing that the church is not fulfilling her 
|mission, the people respect not her authority— 
‘believing that much of what passes for religion 
is a mockery—a mere passport in good society — 
a respectable conventionality—working men 
‘being less studious of that kind of etiyuctte, 
have in a great measure turned their backs upon 
|the church, and make no pretension to any kind 
of religion. In the annual report of the Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Association of last year, it is stated 
that a million and a half of persons in the English 
metropolis never attend any place of worship 
, whatever.” 

This is the opinion of an English werking 
man showing the relative position of ranks in 
English society. We do not vouch for its cor- 

-rectness, nor are we prepared to say how far it 
would apply to the condition of things in our own 
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We would be among the last to de-| Christ, reigning in bis professed disciples, is 


preciate the influence of Christian institutions in| brought to bear upon it, and then it will vanish 
the improvement and elevation of society.| away like mist before the risen sun. 


Whatever there is, in any part of the civilized 
world, to make it wiscr, happier, or holier than 
other parts, is attributable to the presence of the 
institutions and ministry of the Christian dis- 
pensation. It is by the light of Christ’s dis- 
ciples shining before men, that others, seeing { 
their good works, are to be led to glorify their | 
Father which is in heaven. 

We can cheerfully echo the benediction, ‘ God 
bless the men and women, who in Christ’s name, 
gather from our streets into industrial schools, | 
and boy’s meetings and workshops, the multi- 
tudes of ragged and neglected boys and girls, to 
teach them to be virtuous and industrious. God | 
bless the men and women who seek out, and re- 
lieve the poor, the stranger, the prisoner, and 
the unfortunate. God bless the merchants, the 
artisans, and men of wealth, who from love to 
Him and His Kingdom, have liberally and | 
cheerfully aided in this great work! They} 
shall shine with celestial glory in that day, when 
the “a himself shall say, ‘Come ye blessed of | 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. For | 
was an hupgered and ye gave me meat, I was a| 
stranger and ye took me in—naked and ye! 
clothed me. I was sick, and ye visited me, in 
prison and ye came unto me.’”’ 

It is asserted that there are upwards of 
10,000 children, (one half of them little girls,) | 
growing up in New York city as thieves, or | 
vagrants! What a thought! Ten thousand } 
vagrant children in that city of churches, and | 
splendid mansions, and seats of learning! 
‘*Ton thousand children living uncared-for—un- | 
governed, untrained, and iniinitely worse off than 
the children of the most barbarous people upon 
the face of the whole earth. Look at your own 
children, ye who are fathers and mothers, and 





then think of the 10,000 children, multitudes of | 


them, whose homes are stables, or boxes, or 
cellars, or under door-steps, and for whom Christ 


‘‘ Hospitals, asylums, and humane associations 
have their place and use. They are among the 
fruits of Christ’s mission to our earth. All 
honor to their founders and patrons, and all 
gratitude to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift for such means of relief for human wants and 
woes. But they are, at best, only alleviations. 
dt is to the church—the body of Christ—those 
who profess and call themselves Christians—that 
the world has a right to look for the application 
of the radical remedy. It is her blessed office 
to go down to the habitations of poverty, guilt, 
ignorance and suffering ; to bear their sicknesses 
and sorrows—to bind up their wounds—toconvey 
streams of joy and salvation into the deserts, and 
cover the wildernesses with verdure and fruitful- 
ness. She is expected to make battle with the 
enemies and destroyers of human peace and 
happiness. She has aids and encouragements in 
such a warfare, which no other power can boast, 
and her victory is as sure as the purpose of 
Jehovah is indefeasible.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Some descant on the changes of their time; 
Some make an erring brother’s faults their theme; 


Some deal with human weakness as with crime, 
And rack the brain as with a midnight dream. 


My toptc be more lofty and more pure ; 
Broader—more extended in its range ; 
Of things that are, that ever must endure, 
Because immutable,—they cannot change. 


Soul of our soul, the 2ife of all that lives— 
The infinite, unfathomed, undefined— 
To all a portion of thyse/f thou gives, 
To each according to the sphere assigned. 


Thou kindly visitest thy creature man, 

When in rebellion he has strayed afar; 
Thine eye of pity seeks him out again, 
Guiding him home by Bethlehem’s bright star. 
Thy love outpouring overwhelms the soul, 
Or flows in mercy like a gentle stream; 

| The penitent’s wild passions are control’d, 


And meekly yield to thee, thou great Supreme. 





taught and toiled, and suffered and died! And 
ask yourselves, How shall I bless God that I, 
and mine, are not among the number? How 
shall 1 show my thankfulness ?” 

“Our cities are filled with wealth and luxury 
—with palaces and churches—our commerce 
embraces all quarters of the globe—we have sent 
messengers of mercy to distant heathen lands, 
and supplied the means of grace to barbarous 
continents and islands. But a dark dense mass 
of heathenism lies within sound of our church 
bells, on which the rays of gospel light have only 
glanced, and it will never be penctrated by them 
till the power of Christian love and sympathy, 
not in the impulsive, uncertain and divided efforts 
of individual or denominational charity, but in 
the natural, spontaneous energy of the spirit of 


Anointed then by thee, they boldly stand 
As heralds to proclaim thy peaceful sway ; 
Simply obedient to thy high command, 
They bear the tidings of the Gospel day. 
The will assenting to thy right to rule, 
The kingdoms of this world are soon subdued ; 
The wisest, then, like children in a school, 
Are aiming to enlarge their store of good. 
They envy not, though others may possess 
A larger portion than themselves have won; 
Humbly content to number with the blest, 
And to receive the answer of well done. 

10th mo. 30th, 1855. S. H. 


A GREAT INCREASE.—A farmer of Pike 
county, Pa., counted the grains upon one stalk 
of buckwheat, and found fifteen hundred and 
sixty-five perfect grains, A large increase from 
one. 
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CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 
“ Walk as children of light.”—Epaestans 5: 8, 
Walk in the light! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 
His spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt find 
Thy heart made truly His, 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness passed away, 

Because that light on thee hast shone 
In which is perfect day. 


Walk in the light! and e’en the tomb 
No fearful shade shall wear; 

Glory shall chase away its gloom, 
For Christ hath conquered there. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt see 
A path, though thorny, bright ; 
For God by grace shall dwell in thee, 


And God himself is light! Barton. 


PERSEVERANCE, 
A swallow in the Spring, 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 


Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient heart, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 
But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 
And still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ;—and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 
What truth is here, O man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have Farru, and struggle on! 





THE FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Trustees of this Institution met at Har- 
risburg on the 12th inst., to examine and decide 
upon the offers made by several liberal gentlemen 
of the interior. An offer was made by Col. 
Elias Baker of four hundred acres of improved 
land in Blair, andthe county had subscribed and 
tendered to the Trustees ten thousand dollars in 
money. ‘The majority of the Trustees preferred 
the offer of Gen. James Irvin, of Centre, who 
presented to the Board two hundred acres of most 
fertile and highly improved land, leases also two 
hundred more, and the county has raised more 
than ten thousand dollars in money. Under 
these auspicious circumstances is founded the 
Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania, to which 


all true lovers of their State must wish the utmost 


success and prosperity. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
RECENT AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND, 
(Conclude from page 535.) 


The varieties of grain and roots which are now 
grown in the country have been of gradual in- 
troduction ; and amid the early prejudices of the 
more ignorant farmers, parties who attempted to 
cultivate them were sneered and scoffed at, as 
were those who first began the system of “ fal- 
lowing ”’ part of theirland. A little more thana 
hundred years ago, wheat was a wonder in Scot- 
land: so much was this the case, that in the 
year 1727, a small field sown with this cereal, on 


a farm near Edinburgh, fornied a Sunday-sight | 


for the citizens. Twenty-three years after that, 
turnip-seed was sown for the first time in one of 
the counties ; and in the year 1760, potatoes were 
first planted out into the fields in small patches, 
Now the scene is changed: we have 168,216 


acres of wheat; more than double that acreage 


of turnips; and, despite the disease, a goodly 
aereage of potatoes. The increased cultivation 
of the potato, after it had once made its appear- 
ance on the farm, had a marked result on the 
progress of the country and the welfaraof the 
people : its value as a part of their food was in- 


estimable, its cheapness leading to its universal 
use. Not less important was the introduction of 
new varieties of food for the feeding of cattle; 
among which red-clover, first grown in 1720, and 
various other grasses, may be noted asa welcome 
substitute for the old diets of thistle and broom, 
upon which cows and oxen were forced to browse 
in those days when such things were thought to 
be the height of cattle-feeding. 


Although the facts we have noted may read 


pleasantly enough, and appear to have passed 
smoothly along the road of time—or, unlike the 
generality of improvements, to have suffered 


nothing from the prejudices of ignorant oppo- 


nents—it was not so in reality. ‘There ever has 


been, and ever will be, a bitter hostility to all 


innovations. Some wise people are so satisfied 


that progress of all kinds has reached its culmi- 


nating-point, that they look upon anything 


pointing in a direction opposed to their notions 
as a heresy not to be tolerated. In fact, likethe 
opponents to the application of steam as a motive- 
power, they are ever ready to predict a failure ; 
and even, as in the case of the steamer on the 
Hudson, if it does it once, the croak is immedi- 
ately raised that “it cannot do it again.” 

So it was with the new implements and the 
new modes of the farm. Those—and they were 
numerous—who were satisfied with the ancient 
style of agriculture, scoffed at all who lent their 
aid to the modern spirit of improvement intro- 
duced by the Highland Society, Sir John Sin- 
clair, and other patriotic gentlemen whose exer- 
tions were of an earlier date. The stand-still 
men “ couldna be fashed ” with anything new or 
better, than had been used by their fathers 
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before them, and so they offered bitter opposition till 1853, when an experiment was so successfully 
tothe improved system ; but for all that, it moved, | conducted in three Scotch counties, as to induce 
and moves still. The new style, in fact, has | the Board of Trade to order an enumeration of 
fairly frightened away the old—not only pushing | the whole of Scotland, and to select afew counties 
out the antiquated modes of farming, but shoving of England for trial: as a forerunner, we are 
even the very farmer himself to the right-about. | given to understand, of the introduction of the 
We have a new race of men altogether as tillers | matter on a more perfect scale in these two 
of our soil, men of enlarged knowledge and | countries ; so that we shall now be upsides with 
growing ability, who make farming a profession, | Ireland, where the statistics have been annually 
and pursue it with advantage to themselves and | collected for some years past. 
all who are connected with them—man or beast.| It is decidedly in connection with the food- 
The old kitchen, and the arm-chair by the fire in | question that the results of our annual tabulation 
the ragged house of turf, the gossip with the | of these statistics will have most interest, and 
beggar, the interchange of news with the pedler, | be most eagerly looked for and welcomed by the 
the dungheap at the door, the cattle behind the | political economist. It is by correct statistics 
bed, and the crop of thistles to feed them, have | only, and not from mere estimates, that we can 
had their day ; and we live now in times when | decide whether or not the corn we grow will feed 
our land is manured with a substance from Peru, | the population we raise. This has been amply 
ploughed with an implement driven by steam, | shewn by the present inquiry, so successfully 
when our corn is reaped by machinery, and | conducted by [fall Maxwell, the energetic 
thrashed out by the aid of the steam-engine, and | and accomplished secretary of the Highland 
when we have professors of agriculture in our | Society, to whom the collection of the Scottish 
colleges. What would the antique farmer say to | Statistics was confided. The illusory nature of 
all this? | all estimates may be at once judged of by an ap- 
As the introduction of steam in the affairs of | plication to these tables, where the produce of 
the farm may be chronicled as marking out the | grain in Scotland is shewn to be scarcely one- 
commencement of a new era in our agricultural half of the estimates given by M’Culloch and 
progress, so we may hope that the introduction others. As an instance, we may state that 
of a well-considered and well digested series of M’Culloch gives the wheat as 350,000 acres, 
annual statistics, a yearly account of what we | While Maxwell can find only 168,216—a striking 
grow, and how we grow it, the produce of our, difference certainly, but not more so than in the 
crops, the number of our cows, calves, and sheep, case of bailey, which is only found to be one-half 
the sum-total of our horses and swine, details of , the acreage imayined by the enthusiastic statists 
farm-machinery, and of the effects of the different in their dictionaries of commerce and books on 
manures, and other particulars illustrative of the | agriculture. It would be out of place, in a purely 
advancement of agricultural science, may be literary journal like this, to republish the elabo- 
considered as the inauguration of a still higher | rate tables of produce or acreage so admirably 
stage of the art. It is surprising that Britain ; drawn up by H. Maxwell, but we may perhaps 
has hitherto been so backward in the matter of be permitted to give briefly the broad results of 
agricultural statistics. France, Holland, Bel-, tais important inquiry. 
gium, America, and other foreign countries have; The present + returns refer to an area of 
had them for years. We can tell to an ounce | 12,613,345 acres, as now under the operation of 
the quantity of cotton yearly imported into our | the large farmers in Scotland, who are, in round 
manufactories ; we publish periodical records of | wumbers, a body of 50,000 people. The portion 
all kinds of produce sent from these shores to | of this sown with cereals is 1,374,515; planted 
other countries; we can tell to a certainty how | with root-crops, 581,506; there are also 6670 
many barrels of flour we receive from Brother | acres in flax. The remainder of the acreage is 
Jonathan every year; we take infinite pains to | to be found in sheep-walks, irrigated meadows, 
chronicle the exact number of Gouda cheeses | waste woods, pasture, &c.; but it is a striking 
which our vessels bring across the Channel; we | fact, that only one-sixth part of the arca em- 
know the quantity of barley which is yearly sub- ; braced by these statistics contributes to our bread- 
tracted from our food-supplies to make into | resources, and that the whole stuff we grow is 
stimulants for the intemperate: but the supply | only equal to about thirty days’ food for the 
of food grown to meet the wants of our own | people of Great Britain. 
population, has hitherto been a matter which} We now come to our cattle, and we find that 
could only be estimated. For some years back, | the total livestock, as enumerated in these tables, 
there has been a growing desire to ascertain how | amounts to 6,043,384—being horses, cows, 
we really stood in this respect. Fitful exertions calves, oxen, sheep, and swine. Large as this 
have at various times been made to move the number undoubtedly is, it does not represent the 
governmental powers to action; but from want total wealth of Scotland in respect of its livestock, 
of due pressure, and until the Highland Society as it is supposed that the quantity in the posses- 
became urgent in the matter, no steps were taken sion of the small holders will turn out to be 
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very considerable. Sir John Sinclair gave a 
greatly higher estimate of the cattle than the 
ascertained results which Hall Maxwell lays 
before us. But there are many changes in the 
matter of cattle since his day. The stock has 
been much thinned by fatal diseases, and also 
from the clearing-out of many of the Highland 
crofts, as well as by other causes. Great changes, 
too, have taken place since then, both in the 
manner and purpose of feeding. “Forty years 
ugo,” says a writer on this subject, “cattle were 
seldom fed before they were three years old; and 
when fattened, were at lea-t one-third under the 
weight of what cattle are now brought to. And 
while the number of cows kept was at that time 
doubtless greater—milk and milk-produce form- 
ing a much larger portion of the food of the rural 
and even village and town population than they 
do now—the number of cattle prepared for the 
shambles was then much less. Indeed, at that 
time, Scotlaud was rather a country for supplying 
England with lean cattle, than for furnishing, as 
it now does, no inconsiderable portion of the 
beef consumed in England.” 

This great number of cattle, even deduciing 
the horses, will give two each to the population 
of Scotland; and whether they make use 
them or not, it is certain that we now see more 
butcher-meat in the country than we did in the 
time of Sir John Sinclair. It is not a very great 
number of years since fresh butcher-meat was a 

rarity to the majority of the people; and there 
ure some persons still living who can rewember 
when an ox slaughtered for general consumption 
was carried in procession through the county- | 
town of [addington, decorated with ribbons, 
and preceded by a bund of music. Even pork 
Was not ia very common use tilla comparatively 
late period—there was a great aversion to it. 

We cannot close these brief remarks on the 
Scottish statistics, without bearing witness to the 


admirable manner in which they have been got | 


up—a diflicult task well accomplished ; nor can 
we fail to discover iu this inquiry a new benefit 
arising out of the Penny-postage system, the 
whole of these Scottish Ayricultural Statistics— 
some 50,000 in number—baving been collected 
through the post-office. 


BRINGING DOWN THE PRICE OF FLOUR. 

A number of the citizens of Concord, N. H., 
(where flour is selling at $12 50 per barrel,) re- 
cently got up a subscription and sent an agent 
to the West to purchase three hundred barrels. 
He returned a few days ago, and delivered it to 
subscribers at $8 75 per barrel. This plan has 
been adopted in several towns in the Kast. 

The citizens of Thomsonville, Conn., recently 
united in purchasing two hundred and fifty-two 
barrels of flour from the manufacturers at Ro- 
chester, and it was delivered at their doors at $9 33 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

FrLovr anp Mgat.—The Flour market is without 
change, and receipts | small. Sales of shipping brands 
are making at $9 25 per bbl. There is a light de- 
demand from retailers and bakers from $9 37 up to 
$11 for common and fancy brands. Rye Flour is 
dull at $6 62. Sales of Corn Meal at $4 37 per bbl. 

Grain.—Only a small amount of Wheat offered, and 
prices are 3c. per bu. lower. Sales of Southern and 
and Penna. at $200 a $1 90 per bushel, and prime 
white at $212 a 218. 3000 bushels Western Rye 
sold at $117. Corn is scarce—1000 bushels old yel- 
low sold at 96c, and new yellow at from 65 to 70¢. 
Oats are in fair demand at 42 a 43c per bushel. 

\HESTE RFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
( BOYs.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 


T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


LDRIDGF’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

“4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Winter Session of this [Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $70 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 

For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’ s Hill, Salem Con, N.J. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
maties and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Tees. —For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry, Pa. 








9th mo. 15--2m. 


References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wituiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuartes Wiitiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricur, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 





per barrel. ‘This was a saving of $2 50 per barrel. | Mesrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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